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ADDISON’S SPECTATOR. 
From the Tenth Letter of the British Spy. 


Ye In one of my late rides into the surrounding country, I stopped 
at a little inn, to refresh myself and horse ; and as the landlord was 
neither a Boniface nor “mine host of the garter,” I called for a 
book, by way of killing time, while the preparations for my repast 
were going forward. He brought me a shattered fragment of the 
second volume of the Spectator, which he told me was the only book 
in the house, for “the never troubled his head about reading ;” and 
by the way of conclusive proof, he farther informed me, that this 
fragment, ‘the only book in the house, had been sleeping, unmolested, 
in the dust of his mantle-peice for ten’ or fifceen years, I could 
not meet my venerable countryman ina foreign land, and inthis hu- 
miliating plight nor hear of the inhuman and gothic contempt with 
which he had been treated, without the liveliest emotion. So I 
read my host alecture on the subject ; to which he appeared to pay 
as little attention as he had before dove to the Spectat: or, and with 
the sang froid of a Dutchman, answered me, in the cant of the 
country, that he “had other fish. to fry,” and left me. 
It had been so long, since I had an opportunity of opening that a- 
greeable collection, that the few numbers now left before me, ap- 
wvett, peared entirely new ; and I cannot describe to you the avidity and 
delight with which I devoured those beautiful and intere sting spec- 
ulations. Is it not strange, my dear S¥***##**, that such a work 
ntra- should have ever lost an inch of ground? A style so sweet and 
rip il ; and yet so ornamented! A temper so benevolent, so chee: 
tul, so exhilirating ! A body of knowledge, and of origina! chou, 
tary So immense and various ! So strikingly just, so uni iveraally ust ful! 
What person. of any sex, temper, calling, or pursuit, can possibly 
Tash | converse with the Spectator, without being conscious of immediate 
improvement? To the spleen, he is a perpetual and never failing 





oye. 

§ antidote, as he is to ignorance and immoralitvi—No matter for 
Nile the di sposition of mind in which you take him up ; you smile at 
iy B. the wi t, laugh at the droilery, feel your mind enlis ghtened, your 
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heart opened, solhenaid and refined, and when you lay him down you 
are sure to be in better humour both with yourself and every body 
else. I have never mentioned the subject to a reader of the § wpecta- 
tor, who did not admit this to be the invariable process: and in 
such a world of misfortunes, of cares, and sorrows, and guilt, as 
this #s, what a prize would this collection be, if it were rightly es. 
timated ! Were I the sovereign of anation which spoke the English 
language and wished my,.subjects cheerful, virtuous and enlightened, 
I would-furnish every poor family in my dominions (and see that the 
rich furnish themselves) with a copy ofthe Spectator; and ordain that 
the parents or children should read four or five mumbers, aloud, 
every night 1 m the year. For ene of the peculiar pertections of the 
work is, that while it contains such amass of ancient and modern 
learning, so much profound wisdom and of béautiful composition, 
yet there is scarcely a number throughout the eight volumes which 
is not level to the meanest capacity. Another perfection is, that 
the Spectator will never become tiresome to any one whose tas‘: 
and whose heart remain uncorrupted. 

I do not mean that this author should be read to the exclusion 
of others ;—much less that he should stand in the way of the gener- 
ous pursuit of science, or interrupt the discharge of social or pri- 
vate duties. All the councils of the work 4tself have a directly re- 
verse tendency. It furnishes a store of the clearest ar gument and 
of the most amiable and captivating exhortations, “to raise the ge- 
mius and to mend the heart.”. I regret, only, that such. a book 
should be thrown by, and almost entircly forgotten, While“ the gil- 
ded blasphemies of infidels ‘and “hoon-tide traces” of pernicious 
theorists are hailed with rapture and echoed around the world. 
For such, I should be pleased to see the Spectator universally 

substituted ; and, throwing out of the question its morality, its lite- 
fry information, its sweetly contagious serenity, and the pure and 
chaste beauties of its style ; and considering it merely as a curiosi- 
ty, as concentering the brilliant sports of the finest cluster of gen- 
juses that ever graced the earth, it surely deserves perpetual atten- 
tion, respectand consecration. 

There.is, methinks, my S¥******, a preat fault in the world as 
it respects this subject ; a giddy instability, a light and a 
vanity, a prurient longing after novelty, an impatience, a dis 
a fastidious contempt of every thing that is old. You will not un- 

derstand me as censuring the progress of sound science. I am not 
so infatuated an antiquarian, nor so poor a philanthopist ° as to seek 
to retard the expansion of the human mind. But I lament the eternal 
oblivion into ‘which our old authors, those giants of literature, are 
permited to sink, while the world stands open-eyed and open- 
mouthed, to catch every modern, tinseled abortion, as it fall from 
the press. In the small circles of America for instance, perhaps 
there it no want of taste and even zeal for letters. I have seen 
several gentlemen who appear to have an accurate, a minute acquain- 
tance with the whole range of literature in its present state of im- 
provement ; yet you will be surprised to hear that I have not met 
with mere than one or two persons inthis country who have everreat 
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the works of Baconor of Boyle. They delight tosaunter in the upper 
story,sustained and adorned as it is, with the delicate proportions, 
the foliage and flourishes of the Corinthian order; but they disdain 
to make an acquaintace or hold communication at all, with the 
Tuscan and Dorick plainness and strength, which base and support 
the whole edifice. As to lord Verulam, when he is considered as 
the father of f experimental Fae Tt te! ; as the champion vy hose 


‘vigour hattered dov : ized chimeras of Ari istode, tog«th 
with al! the arpend rita Lan aden webs of the brain. ~ 

and esis 1F UpOA ‘them py the 1s dreame 

hero who not only rescued an ad rec ed the woi 5 
‘darkness, jargon, perplexity and é¢rrour; but, from the stores oi 
his own great mind, pour ed aflood of hght upon the earth. s*raiter 
‘ed the devious paths of science, and plann- d tse whole 51yadis 
which we now findso full of frag wad +2, bea: ry, and grande: —when 
he is considered, I say, in these points of view, 1 am: astonis -H that 
literary gentleman do not court his ac qual intance, if not thre ih rev- 
erence, at least through curiosity. ‘The person, who does so, will 
find every period a Hed with pure:’s solid; golden bullion ; «hat bul- 
lion which several much admired posterior writers he ve merely 
mouled to various forms, or beaten into leaf and tay ght to sr read 


its floating splendours to the sun. 

This insatiable palate for novelty, which I have. mentioned, hag 
had a very striking effect on the style:of modern productions. The 
plain language of easy conversation willno longer do. . The writer 
= contends for fame or even truth, is abliged to consult the 

taste of theday. Hence, too ‘often, in_opposition te his 
own gm See ent, he is led to incumber his ideas with his gorgeous 
load of ornaments ; and when he would present to the public a 
body of pure, substantial and useful thought, he finds himself cone 
strained to encrust and bury its utility within a dazzling case, te 
convert a feast of reason to a concertof sounds : arich intelleetual 
boon into a mere bouquet of variegated pinks and blushing roses, 
In his turn he contribytes to establish and spread wide the perver- 
sion of the public taste : and thus, on a principle resembling that of 
action and re-action, the author and the public reciprocate the 
injury ; just as, in the licentious reign of Charles II, the dramatist 
and his audience were to poison each others morals. 


et PS DEB AG ter 


AGATHIAS AND MARIA, 
AN AFFECTING INTERVIEW. 

in a village, not far from the metropolis of the British empire, livede gen- 
tleman of small fortune, who had a daughter named Maria ; and the widow 
of a naval officer, who had a son named Agathias. 

So near a neighbourhood naturally brought on an acqnaintance ; and as 
there was but one good school in the place, Agathias and Maria were edu- 
cated together. 

They were both remarkable, not only for their beauty, but understanding ; 
and therefore it is not strange, that they became insensibly attaclied to each 
other by a reciprocal tenderness, of which they knew neither the power nor 
the name. 
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Agathias was about two years older than Maria ; and when he was about. 
seventeen, it was thought proper that he should go to sea. 

All things were therefore, prepared for his voyage ; and the ship, in which 
he was to sail, was commanded by his uncle. Agathias, when he went to 
take leave of Maria and her family, bid them adieu with great cheerfulness 
and good-humour, but reserved his last compliments for her. He tenderly 
embraced her, and seemed to have much to say, but at las quitted her with- 
out being able to utter a word, and with such cmotions as were visible to 
all present. 7 

This particular was soon known to her companions, who were continually 
teazing her about her sweetheart ; but she was more deeply interested in 
the subject of their mirth, than they imagined. ; . 

In a few weeks, there was a visible alteration in the appearance of poor 
Maria. She became pale, melancholy, and silent. er health gradually 
declined, and her friends dreaded a consumption, but were not able to dis- 
cover the causc. fn 

After some months, she could not, without great difficulty, be induced to 
eat. She was consumed by a perpetual hectic. In a twelvemonth she 
was worn toa skeleton, and her melancholy increased into the most deplor- 
able madness. 

Her parents, with great reluctance, at last consented to put. her into a 
private mad-house, where she continued three years, and was then pronoun- 
ced incurable. As she could not be takew home,:and, as the expence of 
k@ bing her abroad was very great, her parents were futher persuaded: to 
remove her to Bedlam, not without some hopes of a cure from a different 
treatment. “Here she continued five years longer, when a trifling accident 
first dicovered the cause of her disorder. 

Some of her companions, who went tosee her ,carried her a few sweat- 
meats ina paper, and this paper, was found the next day, by the woman 
who had the care of the ward, having these words pricked in it with a pin: 
‘Poor Agathias : Are you in your grave ? Or have you forgotten. your un- 
happy Maria ? But she will never forget you !” 

This paper the woman gave to Maria’s farther, who imediately conceived 





its full meaning, and, by ordering other peices of paper to be often dropped 
in her room, and afterwards taken away, he obtained many confimations of 
the purport of the first, and could no‘longer doubt, but that the love of Aga- 
thias had reduced his Maria to this state of extreme and hopeless misery. 

Kight years had now passed, since Maria was first confined, and Agathias's 
mother and family had removed into a remote part of Yorkshire. Agathias 
had been abroad the greatest part of the time, and being now just returned, 
had passed his examination, and obtained-a lieutenant’s commission. 

As love had not impressed the idea of Maria upon Agatltias’s memory so 
deeply as 1t had impressed the idea of Agathias upon Maria’s, and as he had 
no connection with the village where she had lived, he did not at the age of 
twenty-five, think much of those with whom .he had been acquainted at 
cighteen.’ 

Chance, however, carried him to his old neighbourhood, and then the 
sight of the place, where he had enjoyed the cheerful innocence of childhood, 
renewed a thousand ideas that were associated with it, and he could not 
pass by the house, where Maria’s parents still lived, without enquiring after 
the family 
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He was received by the father and mother with great courtesy, as a stran- 
ger ; for time had so changed his pergon, that they did not kuow him. , 

When he discovered himself, the father instantly burst into tears at the 
recollection of his daughter’s misfortune, and the mother sunk down in 2 
groon. 

Agathias, who could not conceive the cause of the distress, which his presence 
had produced, stood still in great consternation, and feared to ask any ques- 
tion, lest he might increase it. 

The father, after having a little recollected himself, attempted to ac. 
count for his behaviour, but was not able. A third person, however, who 
happened to be present, and was well acquainted with the affair related it 
to Agathias, who listened till pity had revived his love, and, upon a silent 
comparison of the pleasure which he had once shared with her, and to the 
misery to which«she was reduced by the same cause, the tears, almost 
without his knowledge. stole down his cheeks, and he stood some time silent ; 
—then recollecting himself at once, and assuming his natural vivacity, he 
said to the father, “Come, Sir, I beg, that if any thing in my power 
can serve her, you would be comforted ; to-morrow you shail give me 
leave to see her.” 

To this the old gentleman gladly consented ; and, the next day, Aga- 
thias hastened tothe cell, where he found the once blooming, sprightly beauty, 
sitting alone, pale and dejected, supporting her feeble body with her hands 
placed upon her knees, and looking with a kind of fixed insensibility upon 





the ground, 

Agathias, after he had recovered from the first shock of such a spectacle, 
went to her, and gently taking her hand, called her by her name. His 
voice awakened her remembrance in a moment. She instantly started from 
her seat. Her eyes sparkled with eagernes,and her cheeks glowed with blushes. 
She held him at a distance, and gazed at him with a piercing and fixed at- 
tention. Still she was silent; but hestill urging her to speak, and asking if 
she knew him, she at length fetched a deep sigh, and said, “Yes, 1 know you 
yery well : You are Agathias.” 

He was so moved at this incident, that he caught her in his arms, and wept 
over hef, in an excess of fondness, uttering many tender and passjonate 
exclamations of love and pity. | 

It had been remarked, that during the whole time of her confinement, the 
affliction of her mind had never once been relieved by tears. But now, they 
burst from her in a sudden and copious shower. Her look grew more ex- 
pressive, and her reason seemed already to have returned. 

When he went away, she asked him tenderly, if she should not see him a- 
gain : And, upon his assuring her, that he would not only see, her again, but 
would be always with her, she replied with a sigh, though with perfect com- 
posure, *T’hen I shall be well.” 

if Agathias hadnot been before enamoured of her beauty, he was now in 
lévesto distraction with her distress. 

The next morning, he went again to the hospital, and was told that Maria 
had wept incessantly many hours after he had left her ; that she. was 
then.-more clam and composed, ate what was brought to her, while her guard 
staid with her, and desired she might have some change of clothes, about 
which she had, till then, been totally indifferent. 
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When he entered her cell, and enquired how she ,had rested, her answer 
Was and pertinent. He remained with her the whole day, and she 
{ati behaved with a reserve, and becOming decency, like one conscioys of 
having been seen in a disorder, from which she was recovered. 

In this manner hecontinued to visit her near two months, and being then 
convinced that no degree of her disorder remained, she was removed to& 

more commodious appartment : —Her health and beauty returned : 

. Her parents and Agathias were overjoyed at the change,——and, svon 
after, they were married. 

They contined to live at her father’s house, and, in about ten months, she 
brought Agathias a son, which, perhaps, was the only thing that could increase 
their happiness. 








PPS SS LI IIL LD DL 
CURIOSITY. 


Curiosity is inherent in man; and, in some measure, accompanies every 
degree of the human understanding, and every modification of the mind— 
From the philosopher to the peasant, scarcely any one is found who 3s not 
desirous of information on one subject or another ; but this curiosity is directed 
to different objécts, in different minds, in proportion’ to their degrees of ele- 
vation or the extent of their previous improvements. That great Colossus 
of literature and moral philosopby, Dr. Johnson, says, “Curiosity is one of the 
most permanent and certain characteristics of a vigorous intellect.” And a- 
gain, “Curiosity is, in great and generous minds, the first passion and the last; 
and, perhaps, always predominates in proportion tothe strength of the men- 
tal faculties.” ‘These are the encomiums which that great observer of the 
human-mind bestows on this passion ; but with all deference to so respecta- 
ble am authority, the praise is, perhaps, rather due to the direction it takes, 
than to the passion itself; for curiosity may be directed to the most imsignif- 
¢ant as well as the most important objects. The uncultivated peasant confines 
his enquiries to the affairs of his own parish, while the man of a more improved 
understanding, and more cxtensive views, directs his attention to the affairs 
of the world at large, and is desirous of information relative to subjects which 
interest mankind in general; the schemes of politicians, the stratagems ef 
war, the fluctuations of commerce, and the’ progress of arts, sciences or lit- 
erature. This active curiosity of man may be gratified in many different 
ways; but no gratification can ever satisfy it. The traveller, who gocst 
view a strange country, on ascending every eminence, amuses his mind in the 
expectation of the prospect he shall enjoy from the summit ; but on gaining 


‘his point, his curiosity is so far from being extinguished by gratification, that 


“it operates with redoubled force, and excites his desires to coniemplate the 
landscapes which lie beyond his view ; and which, he expects, will yet di- 
versify the scene, and amuse him in his farther progress. In like manner, 
the man of a cuitivated understanding, while he investigates the wonders of 
att, or the phenomena of nature, finds his curiosity continually excited by 
new objects ;—and the village gossip, who turns her thoughts to nothing far- 
ther than the domestic concerns of her neighbors, finds her curiosity as 
strongly and incessantly excited by the whispers of scandal, and the trifling 
coucerns of the neighborhood, as does the philosopher who directs his atten- 
tion to the most important and interesting phenomena of the physical, moral, 
or intellectual world. Bigland. 


SCRAP. 


Nothing is more vain than for a woman to deny her age—she cannot de- 
ceive herself, who is the only person concerned aboutit. I[f a man dislikes 4 
woman, because he thinks her of the age she is, he will only dislike her the 
more by being told she is younger tham she seems to be, and, consequently, 
looks cider than she oughtto do. The annodomini of her face will weig 
more than that of her register, 
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Some few years ago, 
My poor brother Joe, 
° . 5.1 3 a" ‘ » ae 
Cot in love with a damsel as iat as a 
plover, 


And ever since then 
Full certain I’ve been 
That nature ne’er could, 
In most frolicksome mood, 
Make a comicler thing thar a lover. 
CHORUS. 
What a whimsical! dog is adover— 
Flames and darts, 
Broken hearts, é 
Sudden starts ; 
Fearful eyes, 
Sobs and sighs, 
Grunts—groans, 
Skin and bones ; 
©! what a queer dog is a lover. 


To think of his vapors 
And comical capers, 


By my soul I have laugh’d full a hun- 


dred times over, 
The devii a bit 
Could we get him to eat, 
He'd whimper and whine, 
He'd mope and he’d pine, 
And he'd look fall as sad 
As a dog running mad ; 
O! what a sad fellow’s a lover. 
CHORUS, 
What an ill looking dogis a lover ; 
His eves dull and red, 
And sunk in his head, 
His face thin and pale, 
His pace like a snail ; 
© blood, fire and thatder, 
What is there I wonder, 
In the world that Jooks worse than a 
lover. 


O ne’er was poor wight 
In such terrible plight, 


Doctor Squab swore by Galen he'd 


never recover ; 
He’d rip and he’d tear, 
And tre’d foam like a bear, 
And he’d swear that in nature 
There was not a creature 
So charming as Tabitha Rover. 
CHORUS. 
O what a blind dog is a lover ; 
Girl plump and fat, 
Or poor as rat— 
Hale looking, 


Pale looking, 


Clear eved, 

| Blear eved, 
‘Tone spliced,’ 
Cc", 


Strong spliced, 
I his-—that, 
No matter what ¢ 


Ah! such a blind deg is @ lover. 





: 
Full well remember 
c 


One night in December, 
{ wish’d that the devil had Tabithe 
Rover, 
For while I was sleeping, 


And Joe vigils keeping 
He kick’a off the clothes 
And the frost bit my toes ; ) 
Ne’er again will I sleep with a lover. 
CHORUS. 
O zounds, who would sleep with,a 
lover, 
With his mutt’ring & mumbling, 
His tossing and tumbiing, 
His bouncing and burning, 
His flouncing and turning, | 
By the squirt of old Chiron! 


What perils erviron 
The poor devil that sleeps with a 
lovér. 


But it’s all over now, 
For two years a 


} Brother Joe pop’d the question to Tab- 





itha Rover; _ 
| Sweet Tabby, said -he, 
Will you marry me ? 
Her bosom turned ‘red, 
She hung down her head 
And sunk in the arms of her lover. 
CHORUS. 

What a changeable dog‘is a lover : 
Sobbing—sighing, 
Groaning—dieing, 
Moping—pining, 
Whimp’ring—whining, -. 
Sheep's eyes—glances killing, 
Pops the question—very willmg; 
Pretty Miss 1s—hugs, kisses, 
Rapturés—blisses : 

Then the wedding, 
Then the bedding, 
Honey moon, 
Over soon, 
And then good bye to the lover. 


7On a beautiful Young Laody being 
sworn asa witness. 

If such a witness KISS THE BOOK, 

[ heave a sigh and on her look 








| And wish to Heav'n thatsoox Lavere, 
Whereen such witness-comesto swear. 
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TRANQUILLITY. 

Tranguillity is the wish of all :—the good, while pursuing the track of vir- 
tue ; the great, while following the star of glory ; and the little while creep- 
ing in the styes of dissipation, sigh for tranguillity, and make it the great ob- 
ject which they. ultimately hope to attain. How anxiously does the sailor, on 
the high and giddy mast, when rolling through tempestuous seas, cast his 
eyes over the foaming billows, and anticipate the calm security he hopes to 
enjoy when he reaches the wished-for shore ! Even kings grow weary of 





their splendid slavery, and nobles sicken under increasing dignities. All, in 


short, feel less delight in the actual enjoyment of worldly pursuits, however 
great and honorable they may be, than in the idea of their being able to re- 
linguish theni, and return to 

Some calm sequester’d spot, 
“The world forgetting—by the world forgot.” 








ANECDOTE. 

A mortal fever once prevailed on board a slftp 2t sea ; and a negro fellow 
was appointed to throw overboard the bodies of those who died from time 
to time. One day, when the Capt. was on deck, he saw the negro dragging 
out of the forecastie, a sick man who was struggling violently to extricate } 
himself from the negro’s grasp, and remonstrating most bitterly against the U 
cruelty of burying him alive. ‘“Whatare you going to do with that man, you 
black d—1 ’” said the Capt. ‘ Going to ¢trow him overboard, Massa, cause 


“he dead,” replied the negro. ‘Dead you scoundrel ?’ says the Capt. ‘don’t 


you see that he moves and sfeaks ?? “Why yes Massa,” (replied the negro) 
“J know he say he no dead ; but him always Ue so like h—1, nobody ps 
know when to believe him. 


SSSL LEE Le Ts VB 86 Herr 


EPIGRAM. \ 


As Walter and Patrick, one day were conversing, 
’ _ And boasting of feats-by their countrymen wrought ; 
Oftheir strength and their stature were quaintly rehearsing, 
» And what pranks they had play’d, and yet never were caught ; 
Says Walter, “the children of Anak, so brawny, 
ere pigmies, compar’d to Scotch lads of the hill ; 

And the far fam’d Goliath, was no more toSawney, 

Than Sandy’s wee top to the whait of a mill.”— 
“Hold, hold, by Shaint Patrick,” cries Pat in a passion ; 

“Jn Ireland, much: bigger as yours can be found ; 
I’ve fraquently known many paple of fashion, 

So tall, that their fait could na come nigh the ground.” [Da/ence. 
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MARRIAGE. 
In this town, Capt. John Stone, to Miss Catharine Dodge. 
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DEATHS. 


In Danvers, Capt. Elias Smith. 2ged 76. At Beverly, Mr. William Pin- 
dar, aged 26, son of Mr. Simon P. of Danvers. 
In this town, Mr. William Esty, aged 30. Mr. Thomas Henman, agéd 40. 
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